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WORLD ORGANIZATION OR 
ATOMIC DESTRUCTION? 


We who live in the middle of the 20th century find 
ourselves in the midst of the most challenging, excit- 
ing, and dramatic period in history. As Americans, 
we in the United States are confronted with two grim 
alternatives, the choice between which is by all odds 
the most serious decision the American people have 
ever been called upon to make. As a nation, we are 
not ready for the new role which has been thrust upon 
us. Time has run out, and the decision must be made. 
The atomic bomb has blasted time away. 

Our choice is between two alternatives: either we 
must tackle the problem of creating a world organiza- 
tion that will work, or we must accept the annihila- 
tion of our civilization in a gigantic holocaust which 
will mean the end of those ideals that typify the 
American way of life. The United Nations is an 
important and auspicious beginning. More than this, 
itis the only existing instrument through which we 
tan work. But the UN is already obsolete. 

Let us survey the four major characteristics of our 
time, pause for a moment to consider the new kind of 
world in which we find ourselves, and then turn to a 
brief outline of the tasks ahead. 

The outstanding fact about our period in history is 
that the 20th century is witness to a fight to the death 
between two conflicting ideologies or ways of life: 
the totalitarian (authoritarian) and the democratic. 


ee 
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Mounting in fury and decisiveness, this conflict has 
been marked by persistent economie and propaganda 
warfare since the turn of the century. Twice it has 
broken out into armed hostilities with world-wide 
violence and destruction. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, it is basically a war which will be won or lost 
in the schools and other opinion-forming agencies. 
Symptomatic of this fact has been the ruthless ex- 
termination of ministers, teachers, and statesmen in 
all Axis-held areas, combined with total regimentation 
of schools, youth agencies, public meetings, radio, 
press, and screen. But totalitarianism cannot be iden- 
tified merely with a Germany, a Japan, or an Italy. 
Authoritarianism is an international disease which 
knows no geographical boundaries. 

The second significant fact in our century is the 
coming of age in full power and maturity on the in- 
ternational scene of two great countries with differ- 
ent concepts of the meaning of democracy and differ- 
ent ideas as to the nature and purpose of education. 
If the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies has con- 
centrated upon at least the ideal of economie democ- 
racy (but at the sacrifice of those civil liberties which 
we deem essential), then the United States has dedi- 
eated itself to the goal of political democracy (but 
with serious economic inequality and instability, eom- 
bined with widespread discrimination against minority 
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groups). The USSR has stressed freedom from want; 
the USA freedom Stalin has said that 
political freedom is meaningless to an empty stomach. 
Patrick Henry would retort, “Give me liberty, or give 
me death!” . 

A third significant characteristic of the middle 
1900’s is the sudden realization that we are, inescap- 
ably, citizens of One World. In view of the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the political myths of national 
autonomy and independent sovereignty, on the one 
hand, and the brute facts of economic and cultural 


from fear. 


interdependence, on the other, it is becoming start- 
lingly clear that the old answers to problems of inter- 
national relationships will not work. New solutions 
must be found. We face a pressing need for the most 
hard-boiled, realistic, and creative thinking of which 
Fortunately, the tools for working 
The ideals have been 


man is capable. 
out these solutions are at hand. 
stated. The critical question is, will we learn to use 
these new tools in time? 

The fourth, and most dramatic, of the events 
which typify our time is the thunderous dawn of the 
Atomie Age. 
new power within man’s grasp than merely as one 


More significant as a symptom of the 


more cataclysmic weapon of destruction, the atomic 
bombs which exploded upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
symbolize an advance in technological development 
which makes world organization not only possible but 
mandatory. We stand at the dawn of a new era which 
may mean a change in our ways of living as great as 
We 


now have within our reach the means of eliminating 


man’s discovery of the control and use of fire. 


the scourges of famine, pestilence, and want for all 
men, everywhere, or, of annihilating man himself. 
The atomic bomb is here to stay; the question is, are 
we? 

We are living in the most exciting, dramatic, and 
challenging period in history. Look back over the 
past 30-odd years. Where else in history ean you find 
ten such far-reaching events, affecting the lives of such 
countless numbers of people, for such a long period 
into the future, as these: a World War I; the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; the first serious attempt to set up a 
world organization in the League of Nations; a world- 
wide Great Depression; Munich; World War II; that 
series of world-shaping conferences among the major 
powers of the earth (Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, 
San Francisco) ; creation of the United Nations (com- 
prising some 80 per cent of the peoples of the earth) ; 
the growing recognition of the fact of world inter- 
dependence; and the beginning of the Atomic Age? 
Great events come tumbling upon great events with 
rapidity. Small wonder that we have 
to digest the tremendous implications 

We find ourselves faced with truly 


breath-taking 
hardly begun 
of our time! 
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cosmic problems. The old answers will not work. 
New solutions must be found. And time has run oyt, 
There is no time left for further wars. 

We are living in a new kind of world. The peoples 
of the earth now are neighbors. We must learn how 
to live with people we know but little, and with people 
we do not like. Events on the other side of the earth 
reach into our homes and affect our daily living and 
our personal safety. Japan marches into Manchukuo 
and starts off an irrevocable chain of events which 
deprives us of our coffee, our sugar, our rubber, much 
of our fleet, and, eventually, of some of our sons and 
our daughters. Many of the children now in sehool 
will be looking for jobs and taking vacations in the 
far corners of the earth. They will do so as non- 
chalantly, as comfortably, and about as cheaply as it 
was possible for a Philadelphian in the ’20’s to vaea- 
tion in Florida. Moscow is nearer to New York, 
today, than was Philadelphia in the days of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Miles mean nothing any more. 
We measure distance today in terms of hours, and of 
minutes! Modern instruments of communieation and 
of transportation have all but eliminated barriers of 
time and space. 

Such is the background. This is the nature of the 
times in which we live. What, then, are the tasks 
ahead? Four main jobs must be done, and quickly. 
We must begin now. 

The first task before us is to create an enduring 
peace. Those who say that “it can’t be done” fail 
to realize that we’ve never tried. If you take the 
amount of money contributed by all the nations of 
the world to their only three peace agencies in any 
year prior to World War II, you have enough to pay 
the recent war bill for the United States alone, not 
for a year, nor a month, nor a day, but for exactly 
That is how hard the world has tried 
to build a lasting peace. Indeed, we in the United 
States have not even done so much as this. Of the 
three peace agencies (the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the International Labor Organiza 


36 minutes. 


tion), we belonged, and paid dues, to only one, the | 


ILO. We spent enough in one year of World War II, 


just the United States alone, to support these three | 


peace agencies for over 14,000 years. Does it seem 
rational to assume that a similar expenditure of time, 
money, energy, and brains could not possibly work 
out a better way of settling differences among nations 
—for there will always be differences—than by resort 
to a method which presupposes that he who is most 
suceessful in mass massacre is automatieaily the bes! 
statesman ? 


1The figures quoted in this paragraph are from an 
address by Arthur Sweetser, of the Office of War Infor: 
mation, delivered before the Temp!e University Institut 
for Post War Planning, Philadelphia, February 18, 1949. 
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We must avail ourselves of the only instrument at 
yand for ereating lasting peace. The organization of 
he United Nations is a tremendous step forward. It 
eludes the overwhelming majority of the people, 
gud the power, in the world. But it has serious weak- 
nesses Which must be eliminated. It has no real legis- 
lative body for the ereation of international law by 
ihe representatives of the peoples of the world. It 
«nnot take effective action against any of the Big 
Five. It ean punish violations of the principles upon 
shich it is founded only by punitive action against 
yations, Whereas any effective enforcement of inter- 
yational law requires that it be possible to bring the 
individual eriminal before an international court of 
justice and that, as an individual, he can be held 
responsible for his acts. We have precedents for such 
action. You eannot put a nation in jail. You cannot 
protect society from the crimes of a few of its mem- 
bers by dropping atomie bombs upon millions of in- 
nocent citizens. Finally, the international organiza- 
tion must have adequate inspection facilities if it is 
to be informed promptly of potential trouble zones, 
auywhere in the world. In correcting these weak- 
nesses, however, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
ve do have a working international organization 
specifically dedicated to two essential functions: (1) 
to promote human welfare throughout the world and 
2) to preserve collective security. 

A second task of great urgeney is to educate for 
world citizenship. The United Nations has the 
weleus for such edueation in UNESCO. But eduea- 
ton for world eitizenship begins at home. It is not 
necessary for every nation to educate all its citizens 
ii the same time, or by the same methods, as every 
ther nation. It is essential that a few of the most 
powerful and influential nations lead the way by 
euonstrating how opinion-forming agencies (homes, 
hools, publie forums, study groups, radio, press, 
vreen, churches, luncheon and service clubs, union 
ueetings, and businessmen’s associations) may be util- 
wi to edueate citizens of the world. We must take 
ritieal stock of our own edueational agencies in this 
‘utry to determine whether they are fitted to the 
tisk, and we must explore the possibilities of ¢o- 
peration in this great endeavor with other nations. 
Vur third task is to learn how to edueate for 
If the demoeratie way of life is to sur- 
‘ve, We must teach our youth (and ourselves!) the 
‘ure of the democratic process. We must become 
“ustomed to its use. We cannot prepare democratic 
‘zens in authoritarian schools. If the child, all 
‘tough school, has learned to do only what he is 
‘ld, when he is told, and merely because he is told, 
‘is not likely, as an adult, to be the responsible, 
“disciplined, ereative, and participating citizen 


emocracy, 
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that a democracy demands. He is, rather, prepared 
to be the sheeplike follower of a dictator, and he 
must be kept in line by a Gestapo. 

The fourth task which lies immediately ahead is to 
awaken America. We have an appointment with 
Destiny. For a brief, precarious moment we are 
playing the major role on the world’s stage. What 
happens in the next few years will shape the course 
of history for decades, perhaps centuries, to come. At 
the moment, what is to happen depends more than 
anything else upon the American people. Our leaders 
will advance only as far, and as fast, as they feel 
that the people demand. We must hold meetings. We 
must talk with everyone we can persuade, or force, 
to listen. We must ask questions o start others think- 
ing. We must call upon our political leaders to clarify 
their views and insist that they come before us to 
defend their stand. In this most critical period of 
our history, it is sheer tragedy that our newspapers 
and radio programs are crowded with every conceiv- 
able item except the discussion of thesé issues. Look 
at the front page of today’s paper; news items of local 
murder, rape, accident, or novelty are deemed equally 
deserving of front-page space with almost incidental 
comment on the major events of our century. We 
must demand more nearly adequate information, and 
we must commend those commentators in the press 
and on the radio who are doing their best to interpret 
the trends, those events which surely and inexorably 
are shaping the lives and determining the safety of 
ourselves and our children. 

Each of us has an important part to play. Each 
of us can talk and ask questions. We can inform 
ourselves through the facilities of print and radio 
and screen (some hints of great events do trickle 
through!). We can encourage the holding of meet- 
ings to discuss these matters, in our community and 
We can inform our political 
leaders of our wishes. We can join organizations 
that are dedicated to supplying us with at least rela- 
tively unbiased and impartial information and inter- 
pretations. We can act at the primaries to ensure 
the selection of good candidates and at the elections 
to put candidates who have made known their stand 
into office. 

The peoples of the world are on the march. They 
are approaching the erossroads. Down one fork in 
the road lies the way back, back to the age of special 
privilege and the domination of the many by the few. 
Down the other fork in the road lies the way forward 
to a brave new world, a world dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the civil liberties for all and to the realiza- 
tion of the four freedoms. It is not yet decided 
which direction we shall take. The people are on the 
Will you stand idly by? 


in our neighborhood. 


mareh. 
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PROBLEM BOY: A CASE STUDY 


IN DELINQUENCY 


BiLL MANLEy is one boy who should never have to 
visit a psychiatrist to be freed from inhibitions. If 
he ever becomes schizophrenic or psychoneurotie or 
develops any kind of psychosis or neurosis at all in 
later life, it would most certainly not be due to the 
repressions or suppressions in childhood. 

For sixteen years Bill has just simply been letting 
himself go, allowing his impulsive behavior to have 
the green light. The boy was arrested about six times 
before he reached the age of thirteen. “Lifting” 
playing cards from five-and-ten-cent stores, taking 
a valise from a parked ear, selling stolen goods, and 
operating gambling games in school were typical of 
Bill’s uninhibited behavior (delinquency). 

Boys, of course, will steal for a variety of reasons— 
lack of home training, need of money, love of adven- 
ture, influence of bad companions, desire for “gang” 


eoproval, and so on. But with Bill, petty larceny 


seemed to stem from a bundle of impulses crying out 
for release and freedom. For him theft was an honest 
outlet for unguided and unharnessed emotions. 

Up until two years ago, Bill was the “No. 1 Prob- 


lem” in his school. A chronic truant and continually 
a disturbing element in the classroom, the boy always 
managed to be promoted—not because of his achieve- 
ment but on account of his “mischievement.” 

To impress Bill with the seriousness of his anti- 
social behavior (and perhaps to pass the responsibility 
along to some one else), the school authorities re- 
ferred the “ease” to the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
Bill reported there once a week. But he did not cease 
to be a “holy terror” either in or out of school, and 
his truancy continued. 

Bill has above-average intelligence. He is terribly 
deficient in such elementary subjects as arithmetic, 
spelling, and reading—not because of any inability to 
learn but on account of poor attendance and the 
policy of teachers who relieve themselves of problem 
children through the dignity of promotion. 

Bill’s reactions toward school were quite natural— 
even warranted. He found school 
routine to be irksome. Classes were overcrowded. 
Teachers were often both indifferent and disinterested, 
lacking sympathetic understanding of the boy’s emo- 
tional make-up. For Bill everything about school was 
utterly meaningless—probably because no one ever 
bothered to make it meaningful to him. It was a 
source of irritation rather than one of inspiration. 

Bill’s German-born parents maintain a nicely fur- 
They have another son, one year 
Mr. Manley is an expert chef by 


to some extent 


nished apartment. 
younger than Bill. 
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profession, a rather talented artist and _philatelix, 
He enjoys boasting about his abilities and accomplish. 
ments, berating and talking down to Bill, admonishing 
him for his stupidity, and constantly telling him tha 
he will amount to nothing. 

The Manleys’ over-affeetion for the younger boy 
caused Bill to develop a feeling of rejection. Hp 
compensated by winning the dubious recognition of 
“gang” members through truancy, classroom disturb. 
ances, and various escapades with the law. 

Our organization, the Big Brother Movement, got 
to know Bill through the school. We were asked to 
see what we could do with a boy who was beyond the 
control of his home and school. For several sun- 
mers we sent Bill to our boys’ camp. Invariably coun- 
selors would report that the boy was “unco-operative, 
greedy, provocative, noisy, destructive, and unpopular 
with counselors and fellow campers.” Bill also at- 
tended our boys’-club meetings where he was usually 
a nonconformist and a disruptive influence. 

Bill was quite a challenge for our resources. At 
one time we considered placing him in a correctional 
institution for boys, but the parents would not give 
their consent to the idea. 

When things seemed most hopeless from the stand- 
point of rehabilitation for Bill, there developed a set 
of circumstances which brought about a change in the 
lad’s behavior pattern. The influences of a camp 
counselor, a “Big Brother,” a new school’s guidance 
teacher, and a minister were somewhat simultaneously 
and independently brought to bear upon the boy. 

As a matter of fact, after the summer of 1942 we 
thought we would never again send Bill to camp. But 
in 1943 we decided to give the boy another chance. 
At first Bill was placed with a young, immature coun- 
selor over whom the youngster ran roughshod com- 
pletely and definitely. The counselor’s reaction was 
to try to “break” the boy—a technique that seldom 
produces positive or lasting results. Within a few 
days Bill was transferred to the eabin of a 
older and more experienced counselor—a high-school 
teacher. 

The new counselor had a few friendly talks with 
Bill, soon won his confidence, took the boy under hig 
wing, and planned a program of activities to serve 4 
constructive outlets for the lad’s personality. The 
counselor soon recognized that Bill was aggressive and 
imaginative, that he had initiative, and that he w: 
an exhibitionist. He arranged to have Bill take ‘ 
prominent part in amateur contests, stunt nights 
swimming and track meets, and other affairs where 
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individual rather than group competition was empha- 
sized. 

Bill was given every opportunity in camp sports 
gud dramatics to show what he could do. This en- 
abled Bill to win the recognition he so much enjoyed 
put which he had been in the habit of getting through 
negative means. The counselor also put the boy “in 
charge” of assembling and painting some Adirondack 
chairs. Bill really did a grand job and developed a 
feeling of pride in doing good work. 

So well did Bill respond to his counselor’s leader- 
sip and guidance that after the closing of camp the 
teacher was assigned to be the boy’s “Big Brother.”? 
Because he did not care too much for school officials 
or policemen, no mention was made to Bill for some 
time that his “Big Brother” was a teacher. Dis- 
dosure of that fact too prematurely might have caused 
ihe boy to regard his new friendship with suspicion, 
if not contempt. At one time Bill did remark that 
he was surprised to find a teacher who was “so 
human.” 

Bill and his “Big Brother” got together quite often, 
exchanged ideas on lots of subjects, and both devel- 
oped new interests as a result of their aequaintance. 
But the fact that Bill now had a teacher for a “Big 
Brother” did not reflect itself in any improvement in 
ather the boy’s school marks or attendance. 

The “Big Brother’s” approach was not through con- 
tual diatribes and harangues on the need and im- 
portance of an academic education. He first became 
regular pal to the boy, subtly and gradually direct- 
ing the lad’s attention to some of the more serious 
things in life, 

In 1944 Bill “graduated” from 8-B, achieving almost 
the fitth-grade level in most elementary subjects. He 
en entered a vocational high school, took a liking 
0 an understanding guidance teacher, and started the 
wurse in plumbing. Bill now has a vocational objec- 
lve and is able to relate school routine to life. He is 
waking greater progress than ever before; school has 
assumed new meaning. 

Bill still has his occasional spell of truaney and no 
loubt always will as long as he goes to school, be- 
alse Bill is the type of boy who just will not sup- 
etess any urge or relegate any desire to the subcon- 
sous, In this respect Bill should turn out to be a 
althier individual, emotionally and mentally, than 
uty boys and girls who constantly keep submerging 


gn. Brothers’’ are volunteer business and profes- 
~ Hal men, carefully selected and approved by our Mem- 
bership Committee. They agree to take a personal in- 
— in one boy, meeting with him more or legs regularly, 
~" assisting our professional staff in carrying out its 
= of social, physical, moral, and educational devel- 
acl, especially designed to meet the individual needs 
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their desires. Such suppressions are often the cause 
for serious personality disorders later in life. ‘ 

Bill has always given full vent to his feelings here 
and now, having no inhibitions stored away for future 
expulsion. Perhaps a lot of mental and emotional 
crack-ups could be avoided, if parents and teachers 
would permit fuller expression of personality for their 
children in the early stages of development. 

After his confirmation the church, too, beeame a 
source of great interest to Bill. While he was often 
quite apt to cut catechetical classes as well as public 
school, an interested pastor brought the boy into the 
fold. Today with Bill the church and the minister 
come first. In addition to singing in the choir and 
teaching a Sunday-school class, Bill is always on hand 
when the chureh needs to be decorated for some activ- 
ity or cleaned up afterward. 

Like the “Big Brother,” Bill’s pastor soon detected 
admirable qualities in the boy—qualities which could 
lead to trouble or be used to good advantage. The 
minister found excellent ways of putting Bill’s ag- 
gressiveness, imagination, exhibitionism, and initia- 
tive to work. So often parents and teachers fail to 
realize that such qualities are educational and voca- 
tional assets. They become alarmed when a boy is 
too aggressive or too adventurous. They would take 
measures to “break” or change the boy when all that 
he needs is a change in direction. 

For example, the boy who plucks the wings from 
butterflies could very well, with proper guidance, be- 
come intensely interested in biology. While Bill was 
never voted “the boy most likely to succeed,” the 
chances are that he will be a more successful plumber 
because of his imagination and daring than the fel- 
low who lacks these traits. If aggressiveness is essen- 
tial in business, then Bill will always have plumbing 
jobs. 

Now the secret, if you wish, in handling Bill or 
most any other so-called “problem boy” is really a 
simple one. First, study the boy in various situations 
to determine what qualities he has. Then provide con. 
structive outlets for their wholesome development. If 
you do not, he will surely find some of his own which 
may be less desirable. Give the boy recognition be- 
cause, again, if you do not, he will find ways of 
getting it from the “gang” or more likely from the 
police. Be the type of friend for whom it is wurth 
while for the boy to do what is right. Talk with the 
boy rather than to him. Aetually the needs of the 
“problem boy” are only two: (1) worth-while com- 
panions and (2) worth-while objectives. 

In reality Bill is the same boy today as he has been 
all his life. He is the same bundle of nervous energy 
with the same extroversion. It could hardly be said 
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that his “Big Brother,” guidance counselor, or min- 
ister effected any change in Bill’s emotional make-up. 
In fact, they did not even try to do so. 

Taking the boy as he was, their concern was not 
to change him but to change his course. In this they 
sueceeded because their technique was based upon the 
philosophy of expression rather than suppression—do 


rather than do not. Bill always seemed to “click” 


Events 
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best with those who encouraged the full emergence of 
personality, truanting and eseaping from those y}, 
tried to keep him down. 

Bill was a “problem boy” according to most defy). 
tions, but always a normal boy. He simply would give 
natural responses to abnormal situations. When sym. 
pathetic understanding was appiied, Bill showed that 
he could react naturally to normal situations, 





LIBERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

OnE of the crucial problems not only in this but in 
many other countries which are confronted with the 
task of postwar reorganization and reconstruction of 
education is the place of liberal or general and voca- 
tional or specialized preparation. The argument most 
frequently heard is that there should be no dichotomy 
It is not 
clear, however, what is meant by this argument. If it 
means that the age-old distinction made by Aristotle 


between liberal and voeational education. 


between liberal and illiberal education must be aban- 
doned, few would be disposed to object to the argu- 
ment. 
in the past has in faet been vocational in the sense 
that it was required as a preparation for certain pro- 


But if the reasoning is that liberal education 


fessions and that vocational education should also be 
regarded as liberal, the argument loses its force. 
Some French educators have attempted to show that 
all knowledge and humane culture could be centered 
M. Henri 
Laugier, discussing this movement in the Educational 
Yearbook, 1944, of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, calls this effort 
“Of course,” he writes, in train- 


on the concerns of trade and technology. 


perfectly ridiculous. 
ing a blacksmith “it is possible to give a picturesque 
lesson about the work of the blacksmith, to refer to the 
forge of Vulcan and the forge in ancient mythology, to 
diseuss the adventures of the Niebelungen, and then to 
recite the Forgeron de la Paix of Francois Coppée, and 
what not... . Technology is technology, and the hu- 
manities consist of a knowledge of the mind and heart 
of man. To attempt to center this knowledge on the 
work of the turner, the miller, or even the noble work 
of the sower is actually to understand nothing about 
the true meaning of the humanities.” 

Liberal 
should be vocational. 
understanding of man and the world in which he lives, 


education, properly conceived, can and 


In the sense that it conveys an 


liberal education should prepare each individual for 
the life that he is to live as a citizen, a worker, and a 
human being. This coneept has already been reeog- 
nized in the United States in the movement against 


Un- 


premedical, prelaw, and pre-engineering courses. 





fortunately it has not yet been recognized by many 
who are concerned with the future of secondary edn. 
eation. Those who insist that education should he 
functional and instrumental appear to have forgotten 
that the best argument for a liberal education was 
made by John Dewey, when he wrote in his “Demoe. 
racy and Edueation” (p. 283) that “Some goods are 
not good for anything; they are just goods. Any 
other notion leads to an absurdity.” 

Unless it is agreed that liberal and vocational edv- 
eation can be imparted by the same methods, a 
dichotomy between the two must be aecepted. (ther- 
wise the efforts to secure the specific aims of each are 
destined to fail.—I. L. K. 
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THE ALBERT EINSTEIN FOUNDATION, INC. 


THE Albert Einstein Foundation, Ince., by unanimous 
vote of its Board of Directors, has named the univer- 
sity which it proposes to open in October, 194), 
Brandeis University, after Louis D. Brandeis, late 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Brandeis 
University, the first secular American university under 
Jewish auspices, will take over as a nucleus of thi 
new educational institution the charter of Middlesex 
University together with its eampus and buildings in 
Waltham (Mass.). The choice of name has been aj- 
proved by Albert Einstein; by Mrs. Susan Brandes ee 
Gilbert, daughter of Justice Brandeis; and by Maurice pe 
J. Tobin, one of the foundation’s sponsors and Gov theis 
ernor of Massachusetts. Coll 
Mr. S. Ralph Lazrus, president of the foundation lei 
commenting on the university’s name, made the follow: ine 


ing statement: 


Justice Brandeis himself said, ‘‘To be great, a univ 


sity must express the people whom it serves and mus 


Th 
it 


express the people and the community at their best. 
aim must be high and the vision broad; the goal se : 
attainable but beyond immediate reach.’’ Brandeis Ui 
versity will be the living symbol of this ideal. 


eming 


ant 


George Alpert, prominent Boston attorney *") 
philanthropic leader, was elected to the presidency °! 
the Board of Trustees of the university. 
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TWO SCHOLARSHIPS FOR “WINTER 
QUARTER IN MEXICO” 

Two scholarships are to be awarded—one for an 
Qhio student and one for a student from some other 
state—tor the “Winter Quarter in Mexico” to be co- 
sponsored by the Ohio State University and Mexico 
City College. The project, directed by James B. 
Tharp, professor of education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, provides for a quarter’s work, from January 
§ to March 14, 1947, to be given at the Mexico City 
College for a group of American students. Full credit 
for the quarter’s work will be given, and students from 
any college on the quarter system may apply. 

The plan will provide a maximum amount of work 
in Spanish language and Latin-American courses, but 
other liberal-arts courses will also be offered at the 
Mexico City College, an American-type school founded 
to give American university work in Mexico. 

The two scholarships, each amounting to $80 for 
tuition and incidental fees, are the Ohio Scholarship 
and the Moises Saenz Seholarship, named in honor of 
the Mexican educator. The donors of the former 
scholarship are Henry L. Cain, president, and Paul 
Vy. Murray, dean, of Mexico City College, and Pro- 
fessor Tharp; the award to an Ohio student will be 
made by a committee of Ohio professors, specialists 
in Spanish and Latin-American affairs. The Saenz 
Scholarship, donated by Harold Benjamin, director 
of the International Educational Division, U. S. Office 
of Edueation, will be awarded by a committee ap- 
pointed by the officers of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Applications for the scholarships or for participa- 
tion in the project should be sent to Dr. Tharp at 
the Ohio State University. 


JOINT CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
ROCKFORD AND BELOIT COLLEGES 

Rockrorp COLLEGE AND BeE.orr CoLLEGE, both 
tounded by the same Congregational and Presbyterian 
clergy and laymen, joined on November 10 in honoring 
their founders in the second program by Rockford 
College in celebration of its centennial. Rockford Col- 
ege is observing the 100th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of its charter on February 25, 1847, with pro- 
grams throughout the eurrent school year. The open- 
ing program was a dinner on November 1, in honor 
it Mrs. Andrew MaecLeish of Glencoe (Ill.), who as 
Martha Hillard served as second president of Rock- 
‘ord Female Seminary from 1884-1888. 

The seeond program, in which the faculties and 
‘Tustees of both eolleges and representatives of the 
‘vo student bodies and alumni took part, was held at 
‘te Old Stone Chureh in Rockton, midway between 
Beloit and Rockford. At the ceremonies Mary Ashby 
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Cheek, president of Rockford, and Carey Croneis, 
president of Beloit, presided. The ritual for the, ser- 
vices were written by the Reverend C. P. Connolly and 
the Reverend William H. Fulton, ministers of Rock- 
ford, in consultation with the Reverend R. K. Richard- 
son, archivist, and the Reverend John P. Lindsay, 
chaplain of Beloit. The Beloit College Vesper Choir 


and the Rockford College Verse Speaking Choir par- 
ticipated in the tribute to the founders. 


MICROWAVE RESEARCH AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will undertake immedi- 
ately a two-year program of fundamental research in 
microwaves that may lead to the improvement of radar 
and to other military and civilian applications. The 
program will be financed by the Army Signal Corps 
at a cost of $200,000. Faculty members of the uni- 
versity’s Technological Institute will seek to discover 
new properties of microwaves, which are radio waves 
of very short wave-length used in radar communica- 
tion during the war. The program will include re- 
search in methods of sending several messages simul- 
taneously through a hollow tube and separating them 
at the receiving end. Lenses, prisms, and other devices 
for controlling microwaves will be studied. The re- 
search staff will be directed by Arthur B. Bronwell, 
associate professor of electrical engineering, and will 
include R. E. Beam and R. R. Buss of the electrical- 
engineering-department faculty and a group of speciai 
research workers. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

THE National Science Teachers Association will hold 
its convention in Boston, December 27-31, at the same 
time as the Convention of the AAAS. The second 
annual program includes meetings of the Cooperative 
Committee on Science Teaching of the AAAS, a junior 
scientists assembly, and a presentation of science proj- 
ects by New England pupils. Papers will be read in 
sectional meetings on chemistry, physies, biology, and 
general science. 

At the general meetings the following will be among 
the papers and their readers: “Science Counseling in 
Secondary Schools” (R. W. Lefler) ; “Certification of 
Science Teachers” (K. Lark-Horovitz) ; “The Crisis in 
Science Teaching” (R. Sehorling) ; and “Activities of 
the National Seienece Teachers Association” (Morris 
Meister). 

The annual luncheon of the association will be held 
on December 28 with Otis W. Caldwell presiding. At 
the evening session, December 29, there will be a 
Forum on Problems of Science Teaching by members 
of the Cooperative Committee on Science Teaching of 
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the AAAS. At the afternoon session, December 30, a 
comprehensive exhibit of teaching materials from in- 
dustry will be presented, with representatives from 
industry in attendance. The président of the asso- 
ciation is Morris Meister. 


THE VETERAN AS STUDENT 


FrRoM many sources come reports of veterans and 
the problems—both personal and institutional—created 
by their presence on campuses across the country. De- 
spite the difficulties, however, both the institutions and 
the veterans are making satisfactory adjustments, and 
the veteran is proving his ability as a student (see the 
report by Raymond Walters, president, University of 
Cincinnati, ScHOoL AND Society, November 16). 

A Veterans Administration survey for the first half 
of 1946 shows that 612,690 veterans have availed them- 
selves of the benefits provided by the GI Bill. Of the 
total, 105,294 were taking liberal-education courses and 
91,337, trade and industry. Engineering attracted 57,- 
241; mechanical courses, 48,470; science, 19,555; law, 
18,428; writing, 7,688; and pharmacy, 3,563. 

Physical equipment for the veterans—housing, class- 
rooms, laboratories—has presented great difficulties, 
but these are matched somewhat by the dearth of 
textbooks. To some extent this condition has been 
alleviated by VA in the acquisition of 1,600,000 books 
from the U. S. Armed Forces Institute to add to the 
600,000 other surplus books still available to schools 
and colleges for the use of veterans. It is estimated 
that, if all surplus books now on hand eould be dis- 
tributed to veterans, a total of at least $5,000,000 could 
be saved. By the distribution of 350,000 surplus books 
and of nearly 1,000,000 obtained from the Navy and 
Army special-training programs, about $1,000,000 has 
already been saved. The Library of Congress, which 
distributed the Navy and Army surplus books, is hand- 
ling the distribution of USAFI books. VA pays the 
library for its handling and transportation costs. and 
pays the institution 25 cents for handling costs for 
every book distributed to a veteran. Only veteran-stu- 
dents may obtain the surplus books which become their 


property on satisfactory completion of their courses. 


Veterans are having a hard time, too, in meeting 
their expenses with the money allotted by the govern- 
ment as their living allowance. According to a survey 
conducted in the Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University, by William A. Spurr, professor of 
business statisties, veterans, both married and single, 
spend about twice their government allowance. Single 
men, with an allowance of $65 a month, spend about 
$120 on the average and $90 at the minimum. The 
minimum cost of living for married veterans, with a 
monthly allowance of $90, is $140, while the average 
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couple spends about $180 a month. The difference jy. 
tween the government allowance and the actual expen. 
diture is provided out of savings by 85 per cent 
the single veterans; approximately 30 per cent hare 
outside jobs, averaging about 12 hours a week; som 
20 per cent are helped by their parents; but almos 
no veteran has had to borrow money. The extra ¢x. 
penses of married veterans is made up in most ease; 
by the wives who work; some 50 per cent draw oy 
savings; 25 per cent have jobs averaging 15 hours , 
week; and about 10 per cent receive help from theiy 
parents. ; 

Another factor to be taken into consideration is the 
cost to the individual institution in excess of money 
received from the government for each veteran en- 
rolled. According to C. C. De Long, bursar, Univer. 
sity of Illinois, more than half the direct cost of edu- 
eating veterans is borne by the state. Under the (I 
Bill the Federal Government pays the university $9.65 
for every credit hour taken by a veteran, but the direet 
cost to the university is $17.09. A student takes 15 to 
18 credit hours of work each semester. The differenc 
in cost is made up through the university’s appropria- 
tion from state taxes. The university also makes 
short-term loans to veterans when delays in subsistence 
payments by the government cause emergencies. Thi 
number of loans was 600 at a total of $23,979.50 for 
the year ending June 30, 1946. 


VETERAN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 

APPROXIMATELY two thirds of the veterans attending 
colleges and universities in the State of Minnesota are 
enrolled in the University of Minnesota this fall. Of 
the state’s estimated total of 25,908 veterans now re- 
ceiving a college education, 16,428 (15,748 men and 
680 women) are in the state university, which has a 
total enrollment of 27,103. 

The division of the university most popular wit! 
the veterans is the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts in which 4,973 men and 255 women are regis 
tered; many of the courses in this college are pre-pro- 
fessional. The next four divisions of the university 
showing the highest enrollment of veterans are: In 
stitute of Technology, 4,667; Graduate Sehool, 1,371; 
General College, 1,234; and the College of Busines 
Administration, 1,018. The most popular choices, nex! 
to the arts college, among women are: public-health 
nursing and public health, 147; College of Education, 
100; College of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Eco 
nomies, 40; and Graduate School, 32. The average 
age of all veterans enrolled at the university is 22.5 
years. Of the total veteran enrollment 5,874, or 35.8 
per cent, are on the upperelass (junior and senior) 0 
graduate level. 
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Notes and News. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Tue REVEREND B. C. Lanp, of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
has been named president of the new Chipola Junior 
College (Marianna, Fla.), which will open next Jan- 
nary 27. The Reverend S. G. Renfroe, pastor of 
Trinity Baptist Chureh, Marianna, has been appointed 
; The college will occupy the build- 


business manager. 


ings of the eadet area of the former Marianna Army 


Air Field. 

ELauer T. PETERSON, acting dean, College of Educa- 
tion, the State University of Iowa, has succeeded Paul 
(. Packer in the deanship. The appointment of Dr. 
Packer as chaneellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Edueation, was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cieTy, September 14. 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) COLLEGE, now in its 61st year, 
has siarted its postwar program under the guidance 
of a “charter,” recently adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. The college has established six majors of 
special studies in its revised curriculum with directors 
as follows: Thornton W. Merriam, who is also dean 
of the college, group work and community organiza- 
tion; Arthur A. Esslinger, physical education (as re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, February 16); Peter 
V. Karpovieh, health edueation; Seth Arsenian, gui- 
danee and personnel services; Charles F. Weckwerth, 
reereation and eamping; and Raymon G. Drewry, 
teacher edueation in seience and social studies. R. 
William Cheney has been appointed director of admis- 
sions. This brings the staff to a total of more than 
6) full-time professors, instructors, and administrators 
i whom more than half are new appointees. 


Rut Stant has been appointed acting dean, Col- 
lege for Women, Yeneching University (Peiping, 
China), for the academie year 1946-47. Mary Cook- 
igham reeently arrived at the university to take over 
the duties of bursar, thus freeing James Pyke to 
devote all his time to the department of Western 
Sam M. Dean, professor of engineering, 
isin the United States on a year’s furlough during 
which he will visit colleges of engineering across the 


languares 
Pus ges. 


couniry. 
J 


AwonG changes in staff at the University of Cali- 
‘ora announeed on November 15 are the following: 
Vn the Berkeley campus, Edward S. Rogers was ap- 
pointed professor of publie health and medical ad- 
uinistration and dean, School of Publie Health; 
Yordon I. Walls, associate professor of optometry; 
Joseph B. Wheelright, associate psychiatrist; and 
Grace V, Young, associate physician in student-health 


service. Delmer M. Brown, whose appointment as 
lecturer in history was reported in ScHoot AND So- 
cieTy, July 20, has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship. Leaves of absence have been granted 
to Haakon Chevalier, assistant professor of French, 
and to Frank M. Russell, professor of political sei- 
ence. On the Davis campus, James F,. Harrington 
has been named assistant professor of agriculture. 


F. L. Part1o, director of extension activities, Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology (Houghton), 
is supervisor of the college’s residence and instruc- 
tional center located at what was formerly Fort 
Brady, Sault Ste. Marie. The following persons have 
been appointed to the staff of the center: H. W. 
Risteen, resident director; Harry L. Crawford, assist- 
ant registrar and student-personnel supervisor; A. W. 
Senter, assistant treasurer; Donald Finlayson and 
Thomas W. Thompson, physicians in _ residence; 
George C. Miller, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds; William Gross, manager of residence halls 
and the cafeteria; George Bahrman, Raymond Chel- 
berg, W. H. Gauger, Charles Hamilton, J. F. Moyer, 
and Joseph Schafer, assistant professors; and George 
Barr, Thor J. Beck, William Dawe, Walter Funken- 
busch, Fred Godlove, Kenneth Heafield, Ernest Kemp, 
James Myers, Jr., Robert Rice, Herbert Sandstrom, 
Jr., and Clarence E. Thompson, instructors. The 
center offers first-year engineering curricula and, in 
co-operation with the University of Michigan Exten- 
sion Service, makes available first-year courses in 
liberal arts. 


WITH an enrollment “almost exactly 100 per cent 
greater” than that of November, 1945, the University 
of New Mexico has added 57 new members to the fae- 
ulty, including the following: In the College of Arts 
and Sciences, H. O. Ried, assistant dean; Daryle 
Keefer, director of admissions; E. H. Plank and 
Ralph C. Russell, associate professors of business ad- 
ministration; John Tatschl and Dorothea Whiteraft, 
assistant professors of art; Raymond Castle, assist- 
ant professor of chemistry; and instructors Laura 
B. Seager (business administration), Virginia Benham 
(chemistry), Nadene Simon (drama), and Robert 
Conway (economies). In education, Stephen Gribble, 
professor. In English, William Albrecht and Doris 
Buck, assistant professors; and Gene Adams, Helen 
Campbell, Ethel Fleming, Elsie Hoffman, Juanita 
Kytle, Thomas Moore, and Zoe Ellen Murray, in- 
structors. In the Graduate School, Josiah Russell, 
professor of history and acting head of the depart- 
ment; M. §S. Hendrickson, associate professor of 
professors, Carl W. Beck 


mathematics; assistant 
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(geology), Grace Tucker (home economies), Jose Por- 
tuondo (modern languages), Norris Neresen (phys- 
ics), and A. B. Shaklee and James C. Welch (psy- 
chology); and instructors, Jack E. Holmes (govern- 
ment), H. S. Snellgrove (history), William H. Adam- 
son, Rosalyn T. Campbell, and Rita Cobos (modern 
languages), Louis Child, Frank Land, Eugpha Buck 
Morris, and W. C. Serivener (mathematies), E. D. 
Firlie (music), Paul Farone (pharmacy), Gladys 
Milliken, Lucille Caton, and John Dear (physical edu- 
cation), and Richard Runge (physies). Wilbur S. 
Gregory has been named to the staff of counseling and 
testing. 


Pies Harper, former member of the Department 
of State, has been appointed head of the department 
of modern languages, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Canyon). 


VicE-ApDMIRAL Epwarp L. CocHRANg, chief of the 
Material Division of the Navy, has been appointed 
head of the department of naval architecture and 
marine engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to sueceed Henry H. W. Keith, whose inten- 
tion to retire was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 4, 1945. 


Ceci, STEWART, instructor in voice and conducting, 
Westminster Choir College (Princeton, N. J.), has 
been appointed head of the department of musie, 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), succeeding 
the Reverend W. Frederick Miller, who has_ been 
named assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 


Church, Youngstown (Ohio). 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Yale University early in November: Harris B. Sehu- 
maker, Jr., professor of surgery; Liang Ssucheng, 
visiting professor of fine arts; Oscar J. Campbell, 
Jr., visiting professor of English; Alexander H. Rice, 
lecturer in elassies, with the rank of professor; with 
the rank of associate professor, Edward D. Stone 
(visiting eritic in architectural design), Warren H. 
Smith (research associate in the library), and Fried- 
rich A. Lutz (leeturer in economies); associate pro- 
fessor, Ross L. Snedaker (architectural design); with 
the rank of assistant professor, Lawrence Moore (as- 
sistant in city-planning researeh), George C. Izenour 
(research assistant in theatre lighting), George F. 
Kneller (research associate in edueation), Walter J. 
Cunningham (lecturer in eleetrical engineering), John 
H. Billman (visiting leeturer in chemistry), Gabriel 
A. Almond (visiting research associate in the Insti- 
tute of International Studies), Joseph Shister (re- 
search associate in the Labor and Management Cen- 
ter), Grover J. Cronin, Jr. (research assistant in the 
library), and Arthur A. Lumsdaine (research assistant 
in psychology); and assistant professors, Henry S. 
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Kelly (architecture), Jedd Reisner, Max 0. Urbahn, 
Robert T. Coolidge, and H. Dillingham Palmer (are). 
tectural design), and Keith L. Wilson (wind-ingtyy. 
ment playing). Joseph T. Curtiss (English) ayj 
George A. Kubler (history of art) have been pro- 
moted to associate professorships. 


Sora MENTSCHIKOFF, a partner in the law firm o 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker, and Duryee, New Yo 
City, has been appointed to the first post ever hel 
by a woman on the staff of the Law School, Harvyay) 
University. As visiting professor of law, Miss Ment. 
schikoff will give a course in sales in the fall of 1947 
and in the spring of 1948 will offer a new advanced 
course in commercial law. 


Mautcotm J. Prouproor, assistant to the president 
of the Pioneer Publishing Company, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of geography, North. 
western University. Mr. Proudfoot, whose special 
fields are the geography of Europe and economic 
geography, will assume his new post, January 1. 


CornELius W. Kruse, former staff engineer, public. 
health and engineering division, health and safety 
department, TVA, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sanitary engineering, School of Hygiene and 
Publie Health, the Johns Hopkins University. 


Lawson Scort, assistant engineer (1937-46), Wash 
ington County (Ohio), has been appointed assistant 
professor of engineering, Marietta (Ohio) College. 


H. H. Remmers anp N. L. GaGE have been ap- 
pointed director and test technician, respectively, for 
the student-personnel studies of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey, American Council on Edueation. The organ- 
ization of the survey and the appointment of Edward 
C. Elliott, president emeritus, Purdue University, a 


its director were reported in ScHOooL AND SOCIETY, | 


August 17. Dr. Remmers is professor of edueatioi 
and psychology, Purdue University. 


Doveuas E. Scares, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), has beet 
given leave of absence for eight months to assist 
a series of examination and appraisal projects unde! 
the direction of Kenneth L. Heaton, chief, resear! 
section, civilian personnel and training division, Office 
of the Secretary of War. 


Loren EISELEY, professor of anthropology, Ober!" 
(Ohio) College, has been selected by the Viking Fun‘, 
an endowed foundation for scientific research, Ne" 


York City, to conduct anthropological research up! 


fossil man in South Africa. The amount allotted 10" 
the project is $3,500. Dr. Kiseley, who will leave 
for South Africa in June, 1947, will visit institutions 
archaeological sites, and scientists in Capetow®, Pre: 
toria, and other areas. 
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Tye following persons were appointed to the Vir- 
vinia State Department of Public Instruction early 
in the fall: Frank B. Cale, supervisor of agricultural 
edueation; W. Henry Durr, aeting supervisor, Bureau 
of Teaching Materials, to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to James W. Brown for graduate 
study; assistant supervisors, Joseph B. Johnson (Bu- 
regu of Teaching Materials), R. Edward Bass (agri- 
cultural edueation) to succeed Ollie B. Fuglaar, re- 
signed, R. L. Wimbish (trade and industrial educa- 
tion), Marguerite Crumley (commercial education), 
W. H. MeCann (agricultural education in the field 
of veterans’ edueation), and Milton G. Hitt (veterans’ 
training); and W. C. Dudley, district supervisor of 
agricultural edueation for 16 counties in “Southside” 
Virginia. 

Two appointments were recently made in the 
Nebraska State Department of Publie Instruction: 
Stanley Hawley has succeeded Paul M. Reed as di- 
rector of research, and Roger D. Gibson has replaced 
Royee Knapp as supervisor of veterans’ education 
and training. 

Howarp G. RICHARDSON, whose appointment as 
assistant state supervisor of physical and health edu- 
eation, Virginia, was reported in ScHooL AND SOcIETY, 
April 10, 1943, has been named director of physical 
education in Maine. 


Monroe MEtTon, former assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of schools, 
Louisville (Ky.). 

CHARLES ARTHUR Rossins, bursar, College of Puget 
Sound (Tacoma, Wash.), has retired after 30 years 


of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Kirsopp LAKE, professor emeritus of ecclesiastical 
history, Harvard University, died, November 10, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Lake had served 
as professor (1904-13), University of Leiden (Hol- 
land), and at Harvard University as professor of 
early Christian literature (1914-19), Winn professor 
ot ecclesiastical literature (1919-32), and professor 
f history (1932-38). 


Avuaustus RayMonp Harton, professor emeritus of 
politieal seienee, Northwestern University, sueeumbed 
‘0a heart attack, November 12, at the age of seventy- 
Dr. Hatton had served as acting pro- 
lessor of history and political science (1898-99) and 
protessor (1900-01), Franklin (Ind.) College; asso- 
clate professor in the Extension Division (1907-09), 
the University of Chicago; professor of political sci- 
“nee (1907-27), Western Reserve University; and pro- 
‘*ssor of politieal science and head of the department 


thr 
ree years, 
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(1927-40), Northwestern University. Since his retire- 
ment he had been teaching at the University of Texas. 


WALTER PARKES, associate director of publie rela- 
tions for educational institutions under the direction 
of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 
died, November 12. Mr. Parkes, who had worked 
for the Associated Press before entering the Army, 
had served the board since February 1. 


THE REVEREND Percy GAMBLE KAMMERER, former 
headmaster, Old Farms School (Avon, Conn.), died, 
November 13. Dr. Kammerer, who would have been 
sixty years old, November 15, had served as dean 
(1929-39), Trinity Cathedral (Pittsburgh); head- 
master (1939-40), Old Farms School; and an official 
of the British War Relief Society (1940-44). 


SAMUEL QUIGLEY, former associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Texas, died, November 14, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Dr. Quigley had served 
as principal (1895-98), New Sharon (Iowa) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1898-1902), Brigh- 
ton (Iowa); head of the department of English 
(1902-11), Oklahoma Institute of Technology; as- 
sistant professor of education (1911-15), University 
of Minnesota; dean (1915-19) and president (1919- 
27), Western State College of Colorado (Gunnison) ; 
and associate professor of education and director, 
Bureau of School Surveys (1927 until retirement), 
University of Texas. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES EDWIN SHEPHERD, retired 
theologian and former member of the staff of Ham- 
line University (St. Paul, Minn.), died, November 15, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. 


ELoIsE RUTHVEN TREMAIN, former principal, Ferry 
Hall (Lake Forest, Ill.), died November 15, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. Miss Tremain had served as 
teacher of mathematics (1904-07), Davison-Dodge 
School (Louisville, Ky.); teacher of Latin and his- 
tory (1907-09), Oldfields School (Glencoe, Md.) ; 
teacher of history and mathematics (1909-17), High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia; principal (1917-18), 
Rowland Hall (Salt Lake City); and prineipal (1918— 
45), Ferry Hall. 


THE REVEREND MicHaEL J. HARDING, S.J., professor 
of philosophy, Boston College, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, November 16, at the age of forty-eight 
years. Father Harding had served the college since 


1933. 


Coming Events 

THE New England Speech Conference, organized by 
teachers of English in New England colleges, will hold 
its third annual meeting at Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
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lege, November 30. George A. Brooks, a member of 
the college staff, is in charge of the program. 


THE Louisiana College Conference will meet at 
Loyola University (New Orleans), December 6-7. The 
psychology section will devote its sessions to a dis- 
cussion of “The Course in General ‘Psychology for 
and among the speakers will be E. O. 
Wood, professor of psychology, Louisiana College 
(Pineville), who will paper, “Subject 
Matter of a First Course in Psychology.” Charles 
L. Odom, associate professor of psychology, South- 
western Louisiana Institute (Lafayette), is chairman 
of the section. 


Beginners,” 


present a 


THE 30th annual meeting of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America will be held at Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, December 26-27, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society. 
The association will hold its meetings on Thursday 
afternoon and Friday morning; the society, Friday 
afternoon, Saturday, and Sunday. 


Shorter Papers. 


Vou. 64, No. 1665 


Education in the Magazines 


Survey Graphic for November contains an interes. 
ing and informative article, “New Schools for Italy” 
contributed by Carleton W. Washburne, former super. 
intendent of schools, Winnetka (Ill.), who is serving 
as an officer of the Department of State in Italy. 
For the work described in this. article, Lieutenant 
Colonel Washburne has been decorated by the govern. 
ments of both the United States and Italy. 


Other Items 


Tuomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 4i- 
rector, the Consumer Education Study, National Agso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, has spoken 
this fall before the teachers of St. Louis County 
(Mo.), the Pennsylvania Association of High Schoo! 
Principals, and three sections of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association at Allentown, Leba:on, 
and Hazleton. 





THE HUMANITIES AND FREEDOM 


In “The Idea of a University” Cardinal Newman 
asserted that the “end of a liberal education is not 
mere knowledge considered in its matter’ but rather 
the cultivation of the intellect to the apprehension and 
Newman’s diction is perhaps 
a bit too illusory for such a practically materialistic 


contemplation of truth. 


people as we Americans pride ourselves upon being, 
but Thomas Huxley, the scientist, the realist, the 
man of sense, defined the objectives of a liberal edu- 
eation in language which any businessman can read 
without resorting to a dictionary. Huxley’s definition 
is too well known to educators to be cited here. 
Selections. from the works of both Newman and 
Huxley are read in literature courses in most high 
schools, and executives of liberal-arts colleges pay 
almost annual lip service to the beliefs of both men 
by quoting, paraphrasing, or plagiarizing their words, 
And yet, from year to year, little by little, the lib- 
eral-arts colleges have been relaxing their liberal-arts 
requirements for graduation, so that, in 1940, it was 
quite possible for many students to be granted the 
B. A. degree after having taken only one year’s work 
in elementary English composition, no literature what- 
ever, one year of a foreign language, no history, and 
no pure mathematics. Now, under the strong pres- 
sure which millions of GI’s, delayed three to four 
years in their educations, are already exerting toward 
curricula of unadulterated essentials, our liberal-arts 
colleges, still suffering from the effects of wartime 


inanition, are more vulnerably exposed than ever to 
the danger of degenerating into mere preprofessional 
training schools. Veteran students impugn the value 
of courses which seem unrelated to the business of 
preparing them for their chosen businesses or pro- 
fessions. The humanities appear to be such “unre- 
lated” courses. 

It is not peculiar that citizens of a country with 
such a history as ours should be suspicious of studies 
which for centuries were reserved largely for the 
noblemen of a monarchy. We cannot deny the fac! 
that the history of our program of liberal education 
takes us back to the seventeenth-century English uni 
versities, where young highbloods, or their parents 
wards, were tutored in the knowledge and arts suit- 
able to gentlemen who accepted the privileges of rank 
as the divine order of the universe. It is a natural 
thing that the American layman should be more apt 
to think of Raleigh, or Brummel, or Chesterfield, 0! 
rakes and roués, than of Newman or Huxley 0 
Thomas Jefferson when he thinks of the liberal arts 
There is congealed in his mind a strong prejudice 
against men who devote themselves exclusively to an) 
or all of the liberal arts, whether creatively as artists 
and crities, or reflectively, as teachers. 

This prejudice has set a barrier between the teacher 
of the humanities, traditionally considered the 1 
struments of a liberal education, and the student. 
During the past eight years, I have been teaching 4 
“liberal arts” subject, English, in a liberal-arts eol- 


lege. With the words of Newman and Huxley eve! 
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nd, I have strived, perhaps too consciously, to 
bring hundreds of students, through their readings 
and their writings, to the contemplation of truth, to 
the “admiration of beauty wherever it may be found.” 
If I had been even moderately successful in my 
endeavors, I should never have thought of writing 
this essay. But I am bound to admit that with three 
of every four students I have failed to seratch even 
the epidermie layers of sensibility. And with the 
fourth student, I eannot truthfully say that I have 
succeeded in doing more than freeing him momentarily 
from the shackles which his own settled views had 
locked upon him. 

What I am saying—I do not blush in uttering the 
words now as I should have blushed seven years ago— 
is that I have failed thoroughly in advancing the 
“liberal education” of my classes. While the knowl- 
edge that I have not failed alone, indeed that I know 
no teacher who ean be said to have suceeeded fully 
where I have failed, offers small comfort to me, it 
has suggested that a more practical understanding, 
not only by publie-school teachers but also by the 
parents of school children—especially secondary school 
children—and by students themselves regardless of 
their age, of the true nature and value of liberal 
education in a democratic society might endow my 
future teaching efforts with greater success. For I 
do not believe mere professional vanity has led me to 
the conelusion that my failure and that of my col- 
leagues has resulted not so much from indifferent 
teaching as from the peculiar mental rigidity with 
which students have been entering college during the 
last several decades. I believe that our failure was 
predestined years before our students came into our 
classrooms, predestined by cataracts which were per- 
mitted to cloud their minds’ eyes. When they finally 
consulted us, most of them were beyond benefit of 


our surgery. 


in ml 


I attribute the eurrent ineffectiveness of the teach- 
ers of the humanities to the impervious cast of the 
students’ minds when they come to classes in the 
The very essence of any kind of lib- 
eralness, as suggested by the etymology of the word, 
s freedom, freedom from the anchors of prejudice 
and preconception. A democratic jury enter the 
courtroom without bias toward the accused. With 
le same openness of mind, students should enter 
‘very college classroom. Like jurymen, they should 
lear before judging. Unfortunately, neither parents 
lor Many seeondary-school teachers seem to accept 
this view, for at least half of the students who come 
‘0 college today have definitely determined, largely 
on the encouragement of their parents and _high- 
‘chool voeational-guidanee counselors, to what end 
they shall direet their college studies. It would ap- 


“hberal arts.” 
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pear that the majority of parents and educators believe 
that the student who has decided upon his life’s work 
before he matriculates at college has a great advan- 
tage over the student who begins his advanced school- 
ing as a flounderer in the great sea of knowledge, no 
rudder on his boat. What a misconception! Every 
teacher of the humanities knows that the flounderer 
is much more likely to make progress toward a liberal 
education than his pragmatic classmate who, having 
decided to become a structural engineer, confidently 
attacks mathematies, tolerates German as the language 
in which much engineering research reports are pub- 
lished, spurns English as a subject which he has 
studied since elementary school, and evades learning 
any more about his elective, history, than is necessary 
to earn a D in the course. The engineering student, 
eager to get to his life’s proper realms, cannot see 
any value in submitting his intellect to disciplines un- 
allied to engineering. He is beyond the capability of 
cultivating his intellect to the apprehension and con- 
templation of truth. 

Obviously, only when our publie educators and, 
through them, the parents of secondary-school stu- 
dents, abandon the patent notion that the sole pur- 
pose of education is to prepare the student to make 
his way in a competitive economy, can teachers of 
the humanities in college sueceed generally in direet- 
ing young men and women toward a liberal education. 
For a liberal education, unlike an engineering educa- 
tion, is not constituted in a totality of knowledge 
which ean be acquired by diligent study and measured 
by examination. In fact, the totality of the student’s 
knowledge, including his knowledge of engineering, 
should comprise only part of what is embraced in the 
phrase, “liberal education”; his opinions, his behavior, 
his emotions—in a word, himself—make up the other 
and by far the greater part. Despite the arrogance 
with which college presidents bestow the bachelor of 
arts degree every June upon thousands and thousands 
of graduates, a liberal education, involving as it must 
the apprehension and contemplation of truth, remains 
a lifelong process from which a student is finally 
graduated, not by the power vested in a berobed chan- 
celor, but only by the power vested in death. 

We are a free nation. We believe in the principles 
of free speech, freedom of religion, freedom of en- 
deavor. Reduce our schools’ curricula to technologi- 
eal essentials only, abandon the humanities—history, 
which records man’s struggle toward freedom, lan- 
guage and literature, the tangible manifestations of 
free thought—and how much more deserving will we 
be to be ealled free citizens of a free nation than 
those very efficient pupils, each a specialist in his own 
right, whom the National Socialist Party nurtured 
in Germany between 1933 and 1945? College students 
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owe it to the defense of the country to acquaint 
themselves with the history of men’s endeavors and 
with as large a variety of the expressions of the 
world’s thinkers—philosophers, poets, essayists, novel- 
ists—as the limitations of time and health permit. 
Having spent over two years in the Armed Forces, 
I am fully aware of the fact that artillery, planes, 


tanks, and atom 


and flame-throwers, machine guns, 


bombs, not fine words, and high ideals, win wars. 
I do not believe that the horror of atomie weapons 
will any more discourage the warmakers of the future 
than the invention of gunpowder, dynamite, or the 
airplane discouraged the warmakers of the past. I 
do not mean to imply that the study of the humani- 
I do 


that if we abandon the humanities and 


ties will help win or even prevent future wars. 
say, however, 
give ourselves up completely to the so-called “prac- 
tical” education of dimensions and dollars and donuts, 
we shall be exorcising the defense counselors from 
the courtroom of our spirits, leaving ourselves easy 
marks for the clever fifth-column prosecutors of the 
future, who will surely improve on Goebbels’ tech- 
Only if we keep ourselves free spirits, strong 
an we be confident that 


niques. 
in the heritage of freedom, 
our nation will remain, by its own decisions, tree, 

Our national 


The whole is the sum of all its parts. 
independence depends upon the cultivation of the 


sense of freedom in a great majority of us. But 
this independence of character, of spirit, cannot be 
aequired like skill typewriting during one or two 
the time which most college students have at 
the pursuit of the liberal arts: its 
grade 


years, 
their disposal for 
acquisition must begin earlier—even in the 
The apprehension and contemplation of truth 
but an attitude which can very 


It con- 


sehool. 
is not a technique, 
well begin to be developed in the first grade. 
sists primarily in the complete submersion of ego, the 
obliteration of self in beauty and truth wherever they 
in nature, in art, in thought, in action, in 
character. It does not aim at making students into 
gentlemen and scholars; nor does it intend to convert 
them into poets, painters, philosophers, and musicians. 
But it does aspire to free them from the tyrants, 
Selfishness and Passion; it does aspire to mold them 


be found, 


into men and women who, being widely interested in 


yeople, are also interesting to people; to teach them 
] , g ; 


“to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art”; 
‘to hate all vileness, and to respect others 


liberal education, of 


9 


as them 
selves. The true purpose of 
which the humanities are the highest expression, is 
today as it was one hundred years ago and will be, 
let us pray, one hundred years henee—the cultivation 
of the intelleet to the apprehension and contemplation 
of truth, the whole truth, to be found 
in the isolated pursuit of a special subject, “knowl- 


which is never 
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edge considered as mere matter,” but only in th 
record of men’s thoughts and endeavors through the 
ages. 
RicHarp R. Werry 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


RUGBY, PIONEER IN TEACHING YOUNG 
EARNERS 

THE town of Rugby, situated in the heart of 
England’s industrial Midlands, but surrounded by 
purely rural activities, is well-known, even to many 
who have never visited England, as the birthplace of 
Britain’s great national game, Rugby football, and as 
the home of a great public school. “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays”—a novel of which Rugby School was as 
much the hero as Tom Brown himself—is a book which 
has found its way into schoolrooms and nurseries ql] 
over the world, and there are few who have not heard 
of Dr. Temple, famous headmaster of the school, a 
former Archbishop of Canterbury, and father of the 
late Archbishop. But Rugby has another great 
achievement in the educational field to its credit, one 
for which it deserves to be remembered just as surely 
as for its famous publie sehool. 

At the end of World War I, the cities and towns 
of England and Wales, full of enthusiasm for more 
education, embarked upon a new scheme. The Fisher 
Act of 1918 laid down provisions for setting up day 
continuation schools where part-time attendance would 
be compulsory for children between the ages of 14 
and 16, who had left school and were already wage 
earners. But the difficulties were many and great, and 
by 1922 enthusiasm had waned and this scheme had 
failed—except in Rugby. Rugby earried on and, fight- 
ing doggedly against the difficulties which had de- 
feated others and which often seemed insuperable, 
won through. For twenty-five years now Rugby’s 
young wage earners have had to go back to school 
for one day a week and to continue their education 
until they reached the age of sixteen. Today the 
Government has recognized the national importance 
of providing this form of education, for with the 
passing of the 1944 Education Act the government has 
announced its intention of setting up a nation-wide 
system of part-time continued education up to the 
age of eighteen in the form of county colleges for 
young people. Rugby’s experience will be of value 
to others now about to launch out once more on the 
scheme that was abandoned twenty-five years ago. 

Enlightened Employers. In April, 1920, the Rughy 
Day Continuation Sehool was opened. All young 
people leaving school at the age of fourteen wer 
legally compelled to go to school again for one (®) 
each week until they were sixteen years old. The 
first obvious difficulty was to persuade both parents 
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and employers that this was desirable. On the whole 


Warwickshire folk proved enlightened and for the 
nost part both parents and employers were co-opera- 
tive. Employers met the problem by appointing five 
people for every four jobs, so that there was always 
enough relief labor for work to continue uninter- 
rupted. One of the great arguments against the day 
continuation school has been that it would tend to 
make employers chary of taking on juveniles who 
must leave their work for one day each week to attend 
school, but Rugby’s experience has been that, on the 
contrary, this part-time schooling has increased the 
demand for juvenile labor. Rugby employers also 
agreed to pay their young people for the school day 
as though it were a work day. 

Every young person received a request to attend 
school on a specified day and at a time named. Most 
{ the young people responded willingly at once. 
There were a few absentees, but the authority’s offi- 
cers immediately set about the task of collecting these 
and bringing them to school—for if the scheme was 
to sueeeed no exceptions could be allowed. All young 
people were included—factory workers, shop assist- 
ants, errand boys, cinema attendants, van boys, girls 
and boys employed in domestie service in private 
houses and in institutions. 

The Right Job. Rugby authorities have four aims 
for part-time schooling. They do not give first place 
to classrooms and ordinary school subjects, although 
nost of the available time is given to these, and mathe- 
maties, English, and history are compulsory subjects. 
But great importance is attached to problems of juve- 
uile employment and to helping every young person 
to find the kind of job most promising and most suit- 
able for him or her. A juvenile employment bureau 
is part of the school, and its staff keeps in close touch 
with the teaching staff. All pupils are watched for 
‘igus of misfit and misunderstanding in their work. 
Where problems and difficulties relating to employ- 
went arise, these are usually solved and smoothed out 
by the juvenile employment officer and his staff. Em- 
ployers find the bureau of great value to them in 
the choiee of juveniles for vacant jobs, and for high 
grade jobs they often give the bureau long notice of 
‘ortheoming vaeancies, so that choice ean be carefully 
wade and, if necessary, release secured, without fric- 
‘lon, from some less suitable job. 

During the year ending July 1942 (the last for 
“uich statisties are available) the Juvenile Employ- 
wat Bureau placed in jobs 1,076 young people be- 
‘ween the ages of 14 and 16. 

Second in importance comes physical welfare. 
uuls and boys are examined by school medical offieers 
‘regular intervals and any defects promptly treated. 


The ep 
‘le school has playing fields and a gymnasium, and 
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school meals have also been available at cheap rates 
since 1941. ‘ 

Thirdly, the school is anxious to teach young people 
to make wise and happy use of their leisure. Freedom 
of choice is considered important, but the school be- 
lieves in encouraging their boys and girls to interest 
themselves in ,all kinds of activities and in the school 
they can take part in games or classes, concerts or 
debates, socials or film shows, broadeasts both high- 
brow and low-brow. They can form clubs and learn 
various hobbies. 

In the early years of the experiment Rugby’s day 
continuation school was looked upon as a daring in- 
novation. Today Rugby’s achievement is recognized 
as significant and important, and her experience will 
be the springboard for another step forward—this 
time a movement that stands a real chance of nation- 
wide success. 

HazEL WILLSON 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
LONDON 
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Activities of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation. Department of State 
Publication 2622, Inter-American Series 31. Pp. 
iv+45. Government Printing Office. Washington 25. 
1946. $0.15. - 





BaxTeR, EDNA DorotrHy. An Approach to Guidance. 
Pp. xii+305. D. Appleton-Century. 1946. $2.50. 
A book for teachers in service and for those who are 
preparing to enter public-school teaching. Written in two 
parts—the Story and the Story Interpretation. The story 
technique used in the first part presents facts and sug- 
gestions in a most readable and interesting manner. Well 
indexed. Should prove helpful to all public-school per- 
sonnel. 

* 


BUNN, HARRIET, AND ELLEN GuT. The Universities of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti. Higher Educa- 
tion in Latin America, Vol. 4. Mimeographed. Pp. 
102. Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan Amer- 
ican Union. Washington 25. 1946. $0.50. 

© 


FISHER, Luoyp H. The Problem of Violence. Pp. 20. 

American Council on Race Relations, 259 Geary Street, 
San Francisco 2. 1946. $0.25. 
Based on extensive research during a five-month period 
by Joseph Weckler, associate professor of anthropology 
and archaeology, University of Southern California, and 
Thomas Garcia, of the National Institute of San Fran- 
cisco. While published primarily to provide ‘a sound 
scientific basis for improving the level of minority-major 
ity-group relations in Los Angeles,’ the techniques em 
ployed may be adapted to similar situations. 


a 
Foreign Policies: Their Formula 
Department of State Publiea- 
Government Printing Office. 


HENDERSON, Loy W. 
tion and Enforcement. 
tion 2651. Pp. 20. 
Washington 25. 1946. 

e 


The Education of George W. Mar- 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


HERRING, HUBERT. 
ston. Pp. 29. 
1946. $1.50. 
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A biography of the man who gave generously of himself 
and goods for the advancement of the Pomona community. 


Etiology of Articulatory Speech De- 
fects. Pp. 85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1946. $2.10. 

A comparison of six selected factors in children with and 
without articulatory speech defects. 

& 


MorGENTHAU, Hans J. Scientific Man vs. Power Poli- 

tics. Pp. ix+255. The University of Chicago Press. 
1946. $3.00. 
An analysis of the underlying philosophy of contemporary 
Western civilization. Mr. Morgenthau believes that “sci- 
entific man—the social engineer—must give way to more- 
than-scientific man—the statesman.’ A challenging dis- 
cussion. Well indexed. 


MASE, DARREL J. 


Muuarave, DorotHy I. Speech for the 
Teacher. Pp. 423. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1946. 
(trade), $3.75 (text). 
A revised edition (first printed, 1936). One in the Pren- 
— Education Series of which E. George Payne is 


Classroom 
$5.00 


A New Field Beckons the American Artist. Pp. 7. Arts 

Bureau, Gartner and Bender, Inc., 510 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 1946. 
One in a series of pamphlets, established by a publisher 
of greeting cards, aimed at stimulating a keener desire in 
art students for participation in this particular art form 
and furthering the application of research to this field. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Rubber Industry. 
Pp. 127. Longmans, Green. 1946. $2.00. 
A new, enlarged, and revised edition of an earlier volume 
in the America at Work series. 


Tilustrated. 


Postwar Needs of Education in Hawaii—A Report of the 
Hawaii Committee on Education in Postwar Recon- 
struction. Pp. viii+61. Department of Public In- 
struction, Territory of Hawaii. 1945. 

e 


‘Reading in Sight Conservation Classes.’’ Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1945-46,*Series No. 6. Pp. 80. Division of 
Child Welfare, Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 1946. 


A manual for teachers of visually handicapped children. 


Remmers, H. H. (editor). Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Annual Guidance Conference. Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation LV. Pp. 49. Division of Educational Refer- 
ence, Purdue University. 1946. 
teport of a conference held at the university, November 
16-17, 1945. 

e 

Report of the United States Education Mission to Japan. 
Department of State Publication 2579, Far Eastern 
Series 11. Pp. iii+62. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. 

Submitted to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Tokyo, March 30, 1946. 
% 
Report of the U. 8S. National Commission for UNESCO. 


The United States and the United Nations Report 
Series 4. Department of State Publication 2635. Pp. 
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27. Government Printing Office. Washington 95 
1946. $0.10. , 


‘‘Speech Training for Spasties.’’ Curriculum Bulletiy 
1945-46 Series, No. 5. Pp. 40. Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 1946. 

Makes readily available helpful suggestions re 

terial, exercise, and suggested procedures for ie ee 

of spastic speech. " 
te 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., AND AGATHA TOWNSEND, ‘6 An. 
other Five Years of Research in Reading: Summary 
and Bibliography.’’? Educational Records Bulletin N; 
46. Pp. 192. Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 
59th St., New York 19. 1946. 


Trial of Japanese War Criminals. Department of State 
Publication 2613, Far Eastern Series 12. Pp. iii +104, 
Government Printing Office. Washington 25. 1946 
$0.20. , 
Contains the following documents: (1) Openin 
by Joseph E. Keenan, Chief of Counsel. ' (2) Chae! 
the International Military Tribunal for the Far East. (3) 
Indictment. 

* 


WELTMAN, NAOMI, AND H. H. REMMERS. Pupils’, Par. 
ents’, and Tcachers’ Attitudes—Similarities and Dif. 
ferences. Further Studies in Attitudes, Series LX, 
Studies in Higher Education LVI. Pp. 52. Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University. 1946. 





COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 


A new plan available to colleges for their 
staff members. Participant owns individual 
life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
to age 70. No medical examination required. 
College and participant usually share low 


premiums, or college may pay all. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 


Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 


Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. for 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman, 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association Oe —. 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnat! 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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